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ABSTRACT 

WORKTOW was a multidisciplinary action research project 
carried out in 27 small and medium-sized enterprises in the United Kingdom, 
Finland, and Norway. The main focus was on the learning of workers aged 45 
and older. In-depth case studies were conducted in all three countries 
involving a range of learning interventions. Results showed age was not 
related to how stimulating workplaces were experienced as learning 
environments nor to subjective assessment of learning attitudes, skills, or 
motivation., The job competence of older workers was generally highly valued 
but not systematically monitored or recorded. Changes in working life and 
workplaces stimulated learning and reduced opportunities for it for all age 
groups. Introduction of information technology was the greatest learning 
challenge to older employees. In terms of human resources development, older 
employees participated in informal and nonformal training in the same way. as 
younger workers, but to a lesser extent in formal training. Case studies 
showed successful work-based learning and training interventions involving 
older workers had the potential to improve learning motivation, strengthen 
self confidence and organizational commitment, and improve the social climate 
in groups with mixed ages. Conclusions indicated the need to acknowledge 
workplaces as learning environments; develop more systematic measures for 
broad-based job competence assessment; and implement an integrative, 
intergenerational approach to learning. (Contains 143 references.) ( YLB) 
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Abstract 



WORKTOW was a multidisciplinary action 
research project carried out in 27 small and 
midium sized enterprises (SMEs) in industry, 
service and office-work sectors in the UK, 
Finland and Norway. The aims were to inves- 
tigate how to recognise, value and utilise 
job competence; aspects of learning at work; 
HRD practices involving older workers and 
the facilitation of lifelong learning; and how 
the diversity of the workforce can facilitate 
the development of learning organisations. 

In-depth case studies were carried out in all 
three countries involving a range of learning 
interventions. Results showed that age was 
not related to how stimulating workplaces 
were experienced as learning environments, 
nor to the subjective assessment of learning 
attitudes, skills, or motivation, except for 
memory and speed of learning. Stronger 
variation was found between sectors and 
companies. 

• job competence of older workers was 
generally highly valued although it was not 
systematically monitored or recorded. 

• changes in working life and in the work- 
places tended both to stimulate learning 
and to reduce opportunities for it for all 
age groups. 

• introduction of IT was the greatest learn- 
ing challenge to older employees but this 
was not universal. 

• in some cases of small businesses older 
workers, especially those with higher levels 
of education and expertise, did not find 
their work as stimulating in terms of new 
learning as their less experienced col- 
leagues did. Coupled with scarce career 
opportunities, this situation sometimes led 
to estimations of low value and meaning- 
fulness attached to training related to one’s 
current job. 



• in terms of human resources development, 
older employees participated less than 
younger colleagues in formal training within 
industry but there were no differences in 
participation in informal and non-formal 
training and in service and information 
sector. In some cases, the learning interven- 
tions were successful in helping managers to 
reframe the situation of older workers and 
learning in general but only where managers 
were receptive and could see the relevance 
for everyday practice. 

A number of conclusions were drawn from 
the study, including the need to acknowledge 
workplaces as learning environments; the 
need to develop more systematic measures 
for broad-based job competence assessment; 
the need to encourage employers and older 
workers themselves to accept some responsi- 
bility for ensuring they have access to learning 
and training opportunities; the need to pay 
more attention to practical training outcomes 
and their implications for motivating highly 
experienced workers further in small busi- 
nesses. It was also noted that strategies could 
be developed to enhance the strong sense of 
inter-generational solidarity observed in some 
workplaces and to capitalize on the comple- 
mentary skills of workers of different ages. 

Overall, responding to the new learning imper- 
ative in working life and utilising the diversity 
of the workforce presents a challenge to the 
competence of management especially in older 
occupations and companies. One way forward 
would be to strengthen investment and effort 
in developing more local learning networks 
and to assist SMEs by providing a range of 
various resources to enhance learning, training 
og development in them.developing more local 
learning networks and to assist SMEs by pro- 
viding a range of resources to enhance learn- 
ing, training and development in them. 



Executive summary 



Introduction 

WORKTOW was a multidisciplinary action 
research project, with its main focus on the 
learning of older workers (aged (45+) in 
working life. Its starting point was the indi- 
vidual and organisational effects, needs and 
opportunities emanating from the intersec- 
tion of two trends in society, namely, the 
ageing of populations and changes in work- 
ing life.These trends, in turn, have strong 
implications for lifelong learning and discus- 
sions about competence maintenance and 
for both individual and organisational devel- 
opment. 

Aims 

The aims were to investigate: 

• how to recognise, value and utilise job 
competence (skills, knowledge, attitudes); 

• learning at work; 

• HRD practices involving older workers and 
the facilitation of lifelong learning 

• diversity of the workforce in facilitating the 
development of learning organisations. 

Methods 

The study was conducted in 27 SMEs in 
industrial, service and office-work sectors 
in England, Finland and Norway. Data was 
collected through questionnaires and inter- 
views with management and employees, and 
through documentary analysis together with 
some direct observation.The questionnaires 
were partially standardised among partners; 
they involved similar questions to employees 
and management, with questions to the latter 
being constructed from the point of view of 
the company. Case studies, in which a range 
of learning interventions were developed and 
applied within a group of SMEs were also 
carried out and evaluated. 



Main results 

Job competence 

In most of the companies, skill requirements 
were undergoing a change, so that additional 
and/or new skills were needed in the use of 
computers, in communicating with customers 
and with increasing emphasis on the need to 
understand the whole production process. 

The job competence of older workers was 
generally highly valued. The existence of nega- 
tive attitudes towards older workers and the 
generally held view that they lack competence 
and that their skills are dated, was not sup- 
ported by the results of this study. On the con- 
trary, we found that mature workers bring a 
range of knowledge, skills, experience and posi- 
tive attitudes to the workplace, complementing 
those of less experienced workers. Differences 
in competence among workers were ascribed 
to individual characteristics rather than to age, 
particularly among management. 

Systematic monitoring or documenting of the 
characteristics of competence did not exist, 
beyond occasional developmental talks or in 
skills audits.There was an assumption that 
this information was ‘known’ tacitly by man- 
agers. Employees considered social compe- 
tence, professional competence and work 
morale to improve with age.The job compe- 
tence of experienced workers was acknowl- 
edged and utilised internally in SMEs e.g. in 
mentoring. Competence was seen both as an 
individual and a collective phenomenon based 
more on work experience and personal char- 
acteristics than on formal training. 

Learning at work 

Changes in working life and in the workplace 
presented a challenge to the learning efforts 
of both older and younger workers alike. It 



also reduced their opportunities for learning, 
due to increased workloads and pressures of 
time. In some cases, the former opted for a 
strategy of adjustment rather than choosing 
to participate amidst the changes.Age was 
not related to how stimulating workplaces 
were experienced as learning environments, 
nor to the subjective assessments of learning 
attitudes, skills, or motivation, except for 
memory and speed of learning. Stronger vari- 
ation was found between sectors and compa- 
nies. However, in some cases older workers, 
especially those with higher levels of educa- 
tion and expertise, did not find their work 
as stimulating in small businesses, in terms 
of new learning as their less experienced col- 
leagues did. 

In the service sector, learning challenges origi- 
nated predominantly from within the work 
itself, especially from the requirements of cus- 
tomers. In industry, they were related more 
closely to outside forces (e.g. quality require- 
ments, educational reforms, labour market) 
or to technological innovation. In some SMEs 
(notably in the UK) with low status jobs 
and a predominance of relatively poorly edu- 
cated female workers, issues concerning the 
development and training of staff and their 
learning and the possible need for change in 
the organisation, were not considered to be 
of any importance either for employers or for 
their employees. 

In spite of this, attitudes towards learning 
and training were generally positive. However, 
employees and management did hold sys- 
tematically different attitudes to learning and 
training for employees - employees were 
more positive, employers strongly underlined 
individual differences. What the management 
rated systematically more positive than the 
employees did was the learning opportunities 
that the company provided. Social and pro- 
fessional competence, together with work 
morale were all considered to improve with 
age. 

New technology constituted the greatest 
learning challenge to all employees. No gen- 
eral rule applied, however; in some SMEs 



older workers coped well with new technol- 
ogy, as acknowledged by their younger col- 
leagues. In others, it was a cause of their exit 
from the labour market. 

Learning related to practice was preferred 
over formal training. It was seen as a highly 
social and collegially shared activity, whether 
consciously acknowledged as such or not. In 
some companies where formal training was 
provided, besides practical and immediately 
utilisable knowledge, the need to acquire the 
kind of knowledge that would have greater 
general applicability was also expressed. 

HRD & lifelong learning 

Our results showed that planning cycles were 
relatively short in most SMEs, especially the 
smaller ones, making long range planning and 
investment in personnel development prob- 
lematic.The consequences were most severe 
in relation to investment in training and devel- 
opment. HRD was typically not an issue in 
SMEs and not considered a central area of 
activity. Human resources were not viewed 
as the most important aspects of the compa- 
nies’ consideration of their future relative to 
other areas, such as product development, 
the needs of clientele, or direct economic 
considerations. Older workers did participate 
in informal and non-formal training in the 
same way as younger workers, but to a 
lesser extent in formal training. Furthermore, 
in industry, significant age differences were 
found in participation in formal training unlike 
in service and information work. Observa- 
tions from Norway indicated that, in industry, 
there was a growing appreciation of those in 
their fifties as being an asset to the company, 
but while they were consequently invited to 
take part in programmes of vocational educa- 
tion, only very few accepted the offer. 

The learning culture was generally rated fairly 
positively, especially among older workers. 
Variation was found across sectors, but was 
viewed least positively by those in low-skilled 
jobs. Employees were somewhat less satisfied 
with feedback systems and with the level of 
support and encouragement for their partici- 
pation in learning from management. Manage- 



merit’s low profile in this regard was justified 
by a rationale according to which employees 
need to be active and take the initiative them- 
selves in order to obtain the support of 
management. In other words, management did 
not consider it their job to identify develop- 
mental needs and challenges at individual level 
among their staff. Employees and manager 
rated learning culture quite differently, how- 
ever, between the three participating coun- 
tries.The employees rated learning culture 
the best in the UK companies and the least 
positive in the Finnish SMEs, while the man- 
agement in Norway rated the situation much 
better than the management in other coun- 
tries - or the Norwegian employees. 

Even in companies where learning at work 
was acknowledged as an issue and attention 
had been paid or initiatives put in place 
to enhance learning and development among 
employees, nothing other than job skills was 
monitored or documented.The competence 
development of younger workers, however, 
was more visible and systematically addressed 
through senior-junior partnerships (e.g. men- 
toring), while older workers were viewed 
as contributors and ‘teachers’ rather than 
as being themselves in need of learning and 
development (except within IT).The contri- 
bution of the latter was typically taken-for- 
granted rather than specifically credited or 
rewarded. Little attention was paid to ways 
in which learning might be transferred from 
formal training settings to the workplace, 
beyond tailoring and narrow targeting of 
courses provided. In cases when an older 
employee had high experience but work with 
little stimulation to new learning and work- 
place with scarce career opportunities, this 
situation sometimes led to estimations of low 
value and meaningfulness attached to training 
related to one’s current job. 

Diversity and learning organisations 

Thinking in terms of learning, not just in 
terms of working, was something of a new 
concept in small businesses. Accordingly, any 
consideration of the workplace as a learning 
environment and a learning organisation was 
also a newly emerging issue. Responding to 



the new learning imperative in working life 
and utilising the diversity of personnel chal- 
lenges the competence of managements in 
a way which is crucial to the progress of 
SMEs towards becoming learning organisa- 
tions, especially in more traditional occupa- 
tions and in older companies. According to 
our observations, some SME managements 
are not always sufficiently aware of the exist- 
ence of this learning imperative, nor very well 
equipped to meet it. 

A major issue when considering the work- 
place as a learning environment is the extent 
to which work tasks and skills have been 
specialised on one hand or integrated and 
shared among workers on the other. Whilst 
the development of an appreciation of collec- 
tive job competence (e.g. in team work) was 
observable in the service sector and informa- 
tion work, this kind of development appeared 
to be slow in traditional industrial plants 
Diversity in terms of age/experience/ 
competence within the workforce was gener- 
ally valued and utilised in SMEs. We also 
found fairly strong inter-generational solidar- 
ity in SMEs, indicating an appreciation of spe- 
cialised expertise as well as collective aspects 
of knowledge and skills in companies.This 
solidarity was probably an important factor 
accounting for older workers’ satisfaction 
with their taken-for-granted contribution to 
informal competence development among 
the younger workers. It also contributed 
to continuity in the various workplaces and 
thereby helped to counterbalance the con- 
tinual changes being experienced. 

Nevertheless, in some SMEs, older workers 
felt they could contribute more than their 
current job tasks allowed.This contribution 
and its potential usefulness was not always 
recognised by management. Where extra 
value was attached to informal, experi- 
ence-based knowledge in working life there 
seemed to be an increase in the appreciation 
of the competence of older workers; this 
was helpful in balancing out managements’ 
views relative to their impressions of younger 
workers. 
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Case studies on learning interventions 

WORKTOW interventions focused on map- 
ping the learning environment in general, 
including opportunities for participation in 
learning situations, attitudes towards older 
workers, perceived competence and the 
investigation of individual learning styles and 
preferences for learning.The rationale, the 
methods used and the subjects involved in 
the various project sites varied, whilst the 
goal was shared i.e. to improve opportunities 
for learning among older workers. Some part- 
ners chose to focus solely on older workers, 
whilst others adopted an integrative approach 
involving all workers. 

Our results showed that successful work- 
based learning and training interventions 
involving older workers have the potential for 
improving their motivation for learning, for 
strengthening their self-confidence and organ- 
isational commitment, and for improving the 
social climate in groups with mixed ages. 

Given that an understanding of learning styles 
will assume a new relevance as the practice 
of lifelong learning becomes more established, 
WORKTOW was innovative in that it intro- 
duced a new and more focused method of 
analysing individual learning style preferences 
to Europe, drawing on research from the 
USA. It also showed the value of developing a 
biographical approach to understanding older 
workers’ attitudes towards undertaking learn- 
ing and their pedagogical preferences. Such 
methods have considerable implications for 
human resource development practice and 
ultimately for the promotion of lifelong learn- 
ing across Europe. 

When case studies were targeted on the eval- 
uation of a vocational training programme 
involving older employees (Norway), and 
employment development schemes (UK) the 
results showed that it succeeded in contribut- 
ing towards helping older workers in learning 
to learn and developing their self-confidence, 
in improving teamwork and the social climate, 
in enhancing organisational learning, and in 
combating age-barriers. 



The action research conducted in SMEs - 
notably in Finland - succeeded in providing 
more systematic information and knowledge 
concerning the situation in the companies 
around the WORKTOW themes: learning, 
training, competence and its development, 
HRD.and awareness of ageing and its signifi- 
cance from the company’s point of view.The 
project enabled new thought processes and 
reflection among employers and management, 
but to a lesser extent among employees in 
many SMEs. 

As an approach to workplace learning, action 
research assumes a strong reliance on the 
ability of employees and employers to for- 
mulate problems and to self-reflect and on 
individual and collective involvement (partici- 
pation and communication) in organisational 
change processes, presupposing a measure 
of learning. Our results showed that there 
appears to be a low level of awareness 
of, and reflection on, such a “self-educative” 
power in the SMEs studied, even though our 
observation and analysis of everyday prac- 
tices offered strong evidence of the existence 
of this phenomenon.The results suggested 
strongly that, in research with this kind of 
orientation, it is not sufficient for researchers 
to generate “manageable” knowledge from 
the company’s situation or to make the tacit 
knowledge embedded in various practices 
more visible. Equally important is to allow 
time to provide support to management and 
employers to enable them to convert knowl- 
edge back into practice. Otherwise, there is 
a danger that results from any analysis of 
issues in learning and HRD - rarely upper- 
most in the minds of employers and managers 
in SMEs - will not translate into usable prac- 
tice. Rather, as in some of the companies, find- 
ings may be judged as “too general” and will 
thus be seen by managers as having little value 
in everyday practice. In companies where 
managers were more open to receiving and 
reflecting on this type of information, our 
reflexive interventions succeeded in helping 
to reframe the situation of older workers and 
learning in general. 



Conclusions 

Overall, the results suggested that, rather 
than focusing more strongly on dispositional 
aspects, such as developing favourable atti- 
tudes towards learning and improving internal 
motivation amongst employees of all ages, 
several situational and institutional issues are 
central when aiming to encourage SMEs and 
their personnel to see themselves as learning 
organisations. 

Workplaces need to be acknowledged as 
learning environments. It is important to 
focus on organising work and the workplace 
itself to allow more time for learning and 
reflection on how to improve learning at 
work for all employees. Although this study 
focused on small businesses, it showed that 
internal communication and information flow 
can and should be improved in these com- 
panies. When developing a suitable environ- 
ment for learning in the workplace, it is more 
useful to adopt the specific attributes of the 
particular job sector and occupational branch 
in question, as well as the local situation in 
the company (including level of formal educa- 
tion among the employees) rather than focus- 
ing on the age of the potential participants. 



place and to accept some responsibility for 
ensuring that they have access to learning and 
training opportunities. 

There is a need to pay more attention to prac- 
tical training outcomes and the consequences 
for motivating experienced employees in SMEs 
to develop themselves further. Older workers 
especially, and those with higher levels of edu- 
cation and expertise, should find participation 
in training rewarding and meaningful in the 
workplace context Our results showed that 
this is not always the case in small businesses 
with low career oportunities.This is likely to 
pose a challenge to training providers as well 
as to managers and employers in SMEs. 

While the diversity of the workforce is 
acknowledged and we found indications of a 
strong sense of inter-generational solidarity 
in many workplaces, this could be improved 
further by increasing awareness of the issue 
and by developing more systematic strategies 
to address it. Such a development would also 
improve the collective functioning and the 
utilization of collective competence in many 
workplaces as well as increasing broader 
awareness of strengths and limitations in 
organisational competence. 



There is a need to develop more systematic 
methods and measures for broad-based job- 
competence assessment and for its documen- 
tation in'SMEs. Such an approach would help 
to encourage a more transparent and long- 
term planning strategy in respect of individual 
and collective competence development as 
well as overall organisational planning.These 
measures would also make the existing prac- 
tice of subjective (typically by management 
and supervisors) and categorical (e.g. on the 
basis of age) evaluations of competence more 
objective and potentially less discriminatory. 

In sectors involving low skilled workers in 
low status jobs - especially women - there 
is still a long way to go, on the one hand, 
in increasing awareness of the importance 
of learning and arousing interest in it; and 
on the other, to encourage employers and 
older workers themselves to recognise and 
acknowledge their importance in the work- 
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The new learning imperative in working life 
challenges the competence of management in a 
completely new way. There is a need to focus 
on the development of this in the areas of 
both competence management and age man- 
agement Members of management in SMEs 
would clearly benefit from developing their 
own abilities in knowledge management in 
how to deal with the new area of learning 
support in competence development and in 
the development of working environments 
as learning environments.This would involve 
acquiring new skills in communication and 
cooperation with various external training 
providers, as well as improving analytic skills 
in relation to systematic monitoring and in 
addressing the situation in different companies 
and amongst various groups of employees. 

Besides the development of competence, 
enhancing learning in SMEs calls for manage- 
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merit to consider investing more in devel- 
oping local learning networks. Such a devel- 
opment has the potential both to increase 
the effectiveness of training providers and to 
improve awareness of training provision in 
SMEs. Regional governmental agencies, such 
as Employment and Economic Development 
Centres, or their equivalents, could play a 
more effective coordination role in these 
developments.The latter could also assist 
SMEs by providing other resources (financial 
support, information, etc.) to enhance learn- 
ing, training and development in them. 



Finally the results suggested that, from the 
point of view of older workers in SMEs, 
an integrative approach to various HRD ini- 
tiatives to enhance organisational learning, 
rather than age-segregation, is to be rec- 
ommended. Such a view is based on the 
assumption, and observation, that in terms 
of overall competence, highly experienced 
mature workers and newly trained younger 
ones have complementary skills, knowledge 
and attitudes.There is therefore considerable 
potential for them to learn from each other 
and thus to increase collective organisational 
competence. 
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I Introduction & objectives 



General background 

WORKTOW was a multidisciplinary research 
project, with its main focus on learning among 
older (45+) workers. Thus, the central theme 
was concerned with job-related competence 
(defined broadly to involve knowledge, skills, 
learning, values, and attitudes), its mainte- 
nance and development, as well as formal and 
informal learning on-the-job. WORKTOW 
focused on small and medium sized enter- 
prises (SMEs).thus aiming to expand the 
knowledge base in HRD, so far mostly drawn 
from studies in large companies. Its starting 
point was the individual and organisational 
effects, needs and opportunities emanating 
from the intersection of two trends in soci- 
ety: the ageing of populations and changes 
in working life.These trends, in turn, have 
strong implications for lifelong learning and 
discussions about competence maintenance 
and development (figure I). 

Demographic change - the ageing of the popu- 
lation together with decreased birth rates and 

Figure I WORKTOW’s central themes 



mortality (increased longevity) - will continue 
to drastically alter the structure of the work- 
force in coming decades.This development will 
impact on working life directly through a dimin- 
ishing supply of labour and indirectly through its 
implications for productivity and competitive- 
ness (competence maintenance and develop- 
ment among the workforce) as pointed out, for 
example, by the OECD. Consequently, there is 
a need for a better understanding of how the 
labour market and working life itself could adapt 
to an ageing workforce (OECD Employment 
Outlook, 1998). 

The continuous changes in working life, exac- 
erbated by technological development and an 
increasingly global economy, will continue to 
impact on general competence requirements. 
As a result, the value of traditional training 
systems has been challenged and there is an 
emerging need to adjust educational systems 
to the requirements of working life (econ- 
omy) (National actions to..., 2001). Related 
to this, the focus on competence develop- 
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merit has changed from training to learning 
and with emphasis on a much broader range 
of learning environments; in particular, the 
workplace is now acknowledged as of consid- 
erable importance, sometimes more so than 
formal training settings (e.g. Billett 2001).' 

In combination, these two trends of workforce 
ageing and a rapidly changing working life 
have contributed to the development of a 
highly ambiguous view of the competence of 
older workers (Tikkanen, 1 998a).This changing 
working life and demands for new and 
renewed skills and knowledge, has resulted, on 
the one hand, in their competencies becoming 
labelled as obsolete and lacking.Together with 
difficult employment situations and early pen- 
sion policies, the latter has contributed to 
increasing age discrimination and an exclusion 
of older workers from the labour market 
during the 1 990s (Walker, 1 997). On the 
other hand, as the knowledge and skills, based 
on formal training, have been judged inade- 
quate in working life, the value of experience- 
based “real competence” (Nordisk kartleg- 
ging. . ., 200 1 ) or Cross Curricula Competen- 
cies (OECD) has increased in importance. 
Whilst, in principle, this could allow for greater 
value being placed on the competence of 
mature employees, in practice this value varies 
considerably depending on the nature of the 
expertise and thus of the job tasks and con- 
text in which it has developed. Routine exper- 
tise has a whole different value from “flexper- 
tise”, more flexible expertise (van der Heijden, 
1998). 

These developments have made it necessary 
to revitalise the old idea of lifelong learning 
(Tikkanen, 1 998a). Since the EU White Paper in 
1 995, a number of initiatives have been made 
through, for example, the European Commis- 
sion (National actions to implement, 2001). 
There is a pressing need to develop systematic 
learning initiatives and interventions. On the 
one hand, occupational knowledge and skills 
acquired once in a life-time are not necessarily 
valid and sufficient over the course of a chang- 
ing working life. On the other hand, training 
institutions are faced with demands to adjust 
and align their course provision and curricula 
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with the competence needs and demands of 
working life.The main goal for the latter is 
to fill in the gap between formal training and 
competence needs in workplaces.Thus, there 
is also a need to understand more of how to 
ensure commensurability between job-related 
learning and training and the experience-based 
competence of mature workers and the needs 
of working life. As regards the latter, most 
arguments have been based on the deficit- 
assumption, which is also more broadly applied 
to defining older people in society. In line with 
this view the job competence of older workers 
is obsolete or “lacking” and thus they are “in 
need” of new skills and knowledge (Tikkanen, 

1 998a). Acknowledging the need for new learn- 
ing, we have, however, focused inWORKTOW 
on examining the added value of mature com- 
petence in current working life. 

By nature WORKTOW was an action-oriented 
research project, aiming to develop and evaluate 
case studies of good practice in educational and 
training interventions in SMEs in different occu- 
pational fields.To prepare the learning interven- 
tions a survey was carried out in all the partici- 
pating SMEs, targeted separately on employees 
and managers/employers. Choosing a company 
as our research unit defined our approach as 
contextual and systemic to examining learning 
and competence of older workers.The pur- 
poses ofWORKTOW in relation to organi- 
sational policy and practice were to identify 
innovative ways: 

• to motivate employers to invest in older 
workers - but also more broadly in low- 
educated employees, 

• to motivate older employees to partici- 
pate in learning activities, and 

• to utilise the competence (knowledge, 
skills and attitudes) of older workers. 

• To demonstrate through case studies and 
comparative analysis of good practice in 
different countries the ways in which the 
above objectives can contribute to the 
flexibility and productivity of the European 
older workforce, to social cohesion, and to 
the improved functioning of the European 
labour market generally. 







WORKTOW objectives 

The objectives of WORKTOW were 

targeted to five areas, and were described as 

follows: 

Job competence: 

□ To investigate the extent to which the 
knowledge, skills, experience, and attitudes 
of older workers can be recognised, valued 
and utilised in work and learning situations. 

Learning at work: 

□ To investigate the ways in which older 
workers learn within work settings. 

HRD and lifelong learning for produc- 
tivity and against exclusion: 

□ To investigate the extent to which human 
resource development practice and educa- 
tional interventions involving older work- 
ers can facilitate lifelong learning and 
productivity, and, thereby, also contribute 
to the policies and practises that can pre- 
vent the exclusion of senior workers from 
working life. 



Diversity of workforce contributing to 

learning organisations: 

□ To investigate the ways in which the diver- 
sity of the workforce in terms of age 

and acquisition of knowledge, skills, experi- 
ence and attitudes can contribute to the 
develop-ment of learning organisations in 
the work context and, more generally, to 
the creation of the learning society. 

Flexible workforce and social cohesion: 

□ To demonstrate through case studies and 
comparative analysis of good practice in 
different countries the ways in which the 
above objectives can contribute to the 
flexibility and productivity of the European 
older workforce, to social cohesion, and to 
the improved functioning of the European 
labour market generally. 
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II Theoretical framework 



Older workers in a changing 
labour market 
Labour market trends 

The employment situation in Europe was prob- 
lematic during the 1 990s, particularly for older 
workers and other marginal groups.Towards 
the end of the decade there was a slight 
increase in employment among those under 55 
years of age but the situation remained stable 
in the 55-59 age group, and dropped slightly 
among 60-64 year olds (Older workers in the 
labour market and outside, 2000). 

According to the OECD Employment Out- 
look ( 1 998, pp. 1 23- 1 26), the labour market 
situation of older workers will, in future, be 
characterised by the following developments: 

• Over the next few decades, the predicted 
ageing of the labour force will be outside 
the range of recent historical experience. 
According to one scenario, between 1 995 
and 2030, the average proportion of workers 
aged from 45 to 59 years will rise from 27 
to 33 per cent in the 15 countries of the EU. 
It is not clear how labour markets will adapt 
to this increase in the supply of older work- 
ers. Most likely, however, companies will need 
to employ a greater proportion of workers 
aged 45 - 59 years, as well as those over 
current retirement age (over 60 years). 

• Educational attainment among older work- 
ers will rise rapidly. 

• The emerging skill demands of working life 
will increasingly need to be met by mid- 
and late career workers. 

• Key factors in determining the employ- 
ment and earnings opportunities of older 
workers will be the HRD practices of com- 
panies (training, recruitment, pay, etc.). 

• Proactive strategies acknowledging the 
skills-base of the older workers are likely 



to be more effective than remedial meas- 
ures after employment problems have 
been encountered. 

Older workers’ situation in the labour market 
will also be influenced by the predicted 
labour shortage related to lower expansion 
rates in the pool of younger workers. It is 
anticipated that the biggest labour shortage 
will be in the service sector - in which jobs 
tend to be less physically demanding (Kramer, 

1 995). However, prediction is difficult, due for 
example, to developments in the technical 
sector. It is probable that, in future, many 
service jobs will be held by older workers 
(Kramer, 1 995, 23).The experiments made in 
hiring older employees have been encourag- 
ing. They show, for example, that the costs 
for employers decline due to lower turnover 
rates and lower training costs (of newcom- 
ers) and that productivity has increased, as 
well as that older workers have appeared to 
be superior in dedication, reliability and qual- 
ity of work (Kramer, 1 995; Schneider, 1 994). 

The conclusions made concerning the socio- 
economic implications of population ageing 
tend to be rather pessimistic or expressed 
in negative terms. The ETAN (European Tech- 
nology Assessment Network) expert group 
introduces a more optimistic perspective, in 
which demographic change is viewed as a 
positive opportunity for the European econ- 
omy. It is pointed out that this opportunity 
“lies in innovative technological, social and organi- 
sational responses to the challenges of an ageing 
population.Through innovation it may be possible 
not only to avert potential economic problems, 
but also to enhance the quality of life of older 
people, and to develop new business possibilities 
for European industry ” (Ageing Population and 
Technology 1 998, 5).The ETAN report iden- 
tifies three broad areas of such innovative 
opportunities, namely, those related to: 



• the extension of working life among older 
people 

• enhanced activity, mobility and quality of 
life 

• health, well-being and support. 

Concerning older workers at a Europe wide 
level, we still are in a situation in which there 
exists a range of recommendations for policy 
formulation on various levels, but in which 
practice is still based on single examples. In 
other words, there is still considerably more 
debate concerning the situation of older 
workers than practical initiatives. On a com- 
pany level this situation is very clearly dem- 
onstrated in the comparative report Human 
Resource Management in Western Europe. None 
of the contributors from the then, in mid- 
1 990s, 1 2 EU countries dealt in any depth 
with the implications of population ageing for 
HRM practices.The editor concluded that 
this omission indicates how “the realization of 
this evolution along with the disruptions, both 
social and organizational, that it entails, seems 
very weak” (Brunstein, 1 995a, 3). 



Labour market and the older workers 
in Finland, Norway and the UK 

Table I summarises the main characteristics 
of the labour market trends framing the 
situation of older workers in the three 
WORKTOW countries.This overview is sup- 
ported by a more detailed description of the 
situation in each country. 

UK 

As in other European countries, the UK labour 
force is ageing and by 201 1 there will be over 
2 million more members aged 45+. Factors 
contributing to the changes in employment 
patterns affecting older people include the 
decline in the UK manufacturing industry, the 
encouragement of early retirement, the impact 
of technology on skill requirements and flexible 
production regimes. Recently the government 
has set out a range of measures that are 
expected to improve older people’s opportu- 
nities to contribute to the economy and to 
society in their later working years, eg. the New 
Deal 50+. 



Table I A summary of the labour market trends in the WORKTOW countries 



Countries Labour market trends 



UK Exclusion and marginalization of older people from the workforce and under- 

representation in training schemes. 

Finland Labour market situation for 55+ workers persistently problematic, drawing from the early 

labour exit pathways and severe economic recession of the early 1 990s.Three major 
governmental, cross-administrative programs have been launched, addressing directly or 
indirectly the situation of ageing workers, with a focus on ageing, working-life development 
and well-being in working life 1 . Some improvement recently observed in the employment 
situation of older workers. 

Norway A shortage of labour and high pressure in work life together with a culture of early 

retirement has contributed to a lowering of the real pension age and a decreasing number 
of older workers participating in training and learning. 



1 For more information see National Age Program at http://www.stm.fi/english/current/ageprog/index.htm, 
the National Workplace Development Programme at http://www.mol.fi/tyke/new/english/index.htm, and Well 
being at Work Programme at http://www.mol.fi/jaksamisohjelma/svenska_english/eng_index.htm. 
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Finland 

There are several summary reports avail- 
able describing the situation of older work- 
ers in Finland. The overview presented in 
this chapter is based on the reports Older 
workers in the Labour Market and outside 
(2000) and Older workers in Finland, parts 
I and II (Tikkanen, 2000a; 2000b). From a 
broader European perspective, the situation 
of older workers in the labour market and 
in society more generally started to gain 
attention relatively late in Finland. When 
major political initiatives were taken, how- 
ever, they appeared to be both powerful 
and prestigious and rapid progress has been 
made. As a result, the solutions devised 
and the broad approaches adopted towards 
older workers in Finland are currently 
regarded as examples of good practice 
by many other European countries (Active 
Strategies for an Ageing Workforce, 1999: 
llmarinen, 2000;Tikkanen, 2000a). There 
are two landmarks, which in this context 
are the most significant ones. The first is 
the National Programme for Ageing Work- 
ers' 1998-2002, implemented jointly by the 
three Ministries of Labour, Education, and 
Health and Social Affairs, involving central 
social partners, too. Secondly the devel- 
opment of the broad model or index of 
workability by the Institute of Occupational 
Health, marked a new holisitic approach to 
older workers.The index combines various 
aspects of health (physical, social, psycho- 
logical), job competence, and age-manage- 
ment as central elements in a consideration 
of the situation of older workers in various 
workplaces, and is currently also used in 
other countries. Other major governmental 
initiatives, highly relevant to older workers, 
are the National Working Life Development 
Programmes' and the Well-being Program', 
the latter focusing on individual conse- 
quences of changes in work and working 
conditions. 

In addition to the various early exit pathways 
also developed in Finland since the 1 980s 
(Gould, 1 996), another main factor militating 
against the situation of older workers in the 
labour market was the economic recession 
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of early 1 990s, this being one of the deepest 
in the history of the country. The resulting, 
persistently poor employment situation in the 
country has been especially detrimental to 
older workers. In several others respects, the 
situation of this section of the workforce is 
influenced by factors that are shared by many 
other European countries.There is a rapid 
growth of population over 55 years of age, 
more so than in any other EU Member State 
or in the USA (Older workers in ...,2000). 

An increasingly early labour exit and subse- 
quent falling labour force participation rates 
among older workers has been driven by 
early pension policies.Towards the end of the 
1990s and the beginning of the new millen- 
nium, the rapid recovery of the economy 
has, paradoxically, resulted in serious prob- 
lems in relation to employee well being and in 
the simultaneous existence of labour short- 
ages and unemployment. Job-related stress 
and exhaustion have increased in health care 
and education, but also in different branches 
of the private sector, as indicated by various 
measures of working climate. Practically no 
age group of workers has been left untouched 
by this phenomenon.This situation formed 
the background to the national program in 
well-being: "i People feel exhausted and drained 
of energy, and at many workplaces no longer 
get any pleasure from working.Worker skills and 
know-how have not always kept up with the fast- 
changing demands of the job. A rising workload 
often has to be carried by an ever smaller staff." 
(http://www.mol.fi/jaksamisohjelma/ 
svenska_english/eng_index.htm) 

Traditionally the approach to older workers 
in Finland has been characterised by a 
strong focus on health-related issues. More 
recently, this approach has been broadened, as 
described above, and a multitude of measures, 
including job competence and issues related 
to work environment and management, is cur- 
rently used. In addition to improved job com- 
petence and workability, improved employ- 
ment is a major goal in various initiatives.The 
participation rate of older workers in educa- 
tion and training started to increase during 
the recovery from the economic recession of 
the early 1990s. By the mid- 1 990s, this rate in 



